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versaient dans Fair quelque chose de calme, de doux et de melancholique, image de la vie que j'allais quitter pour toujours. Le lendemain je partais pour Paris ; le 7, je vis des choses aussi nouvelles pour moi que si j'avais ete jete brusquement en France de Tahiti ou de Tom-bouctou."
Arrived in Paris, and plunged into the strange world which awaited him there, the young Breton took at first anything but kindly to his new life, and had an attack of homesickness so violent that he became most seriously ill. More fortunate, however, than one or two of his contemporaries, he recovered, and underwent, during the next three years, all the characteristic influences of the intellectual forcing-house into which he had been transplanted.
The romantic movement, with Victor Hugo at its head, was running breast-high, and it rushed through Saint-Nicolas like a torrent. To his old Breton teachers, as we have seen, the whole literature of the nineteenth century was a sealed book, but now he was in the very midstream of Parisian thought.
Yet another change, however, was soon to befall him, for when he passed from Saint-Nicolas to the Seminaire of Issy, there to go through